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through adorable goodness and mercy, I had 
much occasion gratefully to acknowledge, that 
the Lord’s strength is made perfect in the weak- 
ness of his dependent children. I returned home 
— to the Yearly Meeting in London, which 
was enabled to attend, though feeble in body. 
After this annual solemnity, not finding my mind 
clear of the meetings in Hampshire, I attended 
their Quarterly Meeting held at Alton, from 
whence I proceeded with my much-loved friends, 
William and Rebecca Byrd, to such meetings 
as I felt attracted to in the renewings of Gospel 
love ; and crossed from Lymington to the Isle of 
Wight, where we had several meetings with the 
inhabitants of that small island, much to our 
satisfaction, in the belief that there is a precious 
seed amongst them, which the great Husband- 
man is pleased to water with celestial showers. 
After taking a few meetings on my return home, 
and returning my certificate, I felt the rich 
reward of peace and consolation, raising the 
language in the secret of my heart, How good 
is the Almighty—how worthy to be honored 
and obeyed! On settling down and enjoying 
the society of my dear sisters, I had often to 
feel the great loss we had recently sustained in 
the removal of dear John Hull, a brother justly 
beloved, who, through the blessed efficacy of 
Divine grace, had been an elder and father in 
the militant church, a sympathizing friend and 
wise counsellor, filling a useful station in relig- 
ious and civil society. While sorrow covers my 
mind in the feeling of this privation, the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ sweetly revives, “Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
Theremaining part of this year, and the two fol- 
lowing were spent mostly at home, during which 
time, I had severe attacks of indisposition, which 
instructively proclaimed the necessity of being 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord with all dili- 
gence, that a preparation might happily be ex- 
perienced, to give up my accounts, when, in the 
wisdom of God, the slender thread of life may be 
broken. Inthe latterend of Twelfth Month, 1818, 
my serious complaints much increased, and some 
alarming symptoms indicated the probability of 
the frail body soon yielding to complicated 
maladies. This proved a season of much trial, 
both of faith and patience. My much-loved 
sister Martha was taken dangerously ill, during 
the time that I was wholly contined to my bed, and 
for a season, it appeared very doubtful whether 
either of us would again be raised. In this time 
of affliction, I used my feeble efforts to seek the 
Lord and his strength, much desiring, that by 
his help and power, | might possess and manifest 
Christian patience and resignation, adopting the 
language of David, “Thy judgments, O Lord, 
are true and righteous altogether; more to be 
desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold: 
moreover by them is thy servant warned, and 
also held public meetings, as Truth appeared to | in keeping of them there is great reward.” But 
us to open the way. During the prosecution of | Oh, the poverty which attended my wading 
this apprehended requiring, faith was often tried, | mind, so that at times little ability seemed to be 
and I frequently adopted the language, in the | experienced to approach the Majesty of Heaven 
secret of my heart, under a sense of much feeble-| in deep, heart-felt supplication: truly I could 
ness, ““ Who is sufficient for these things?” But! adopt the language of an apostle, “ Not by works 


of righteousness which we have done,” but it 
must be through the unmerited mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, if acceptance be our blessed ex- 
perience in the day of awful decision. 

After a long illness of three months, and much 
proving of mind, it pleased inscrutable wisdom 
to raise me again, as from the brink of the grave, 
and strengthen both body and mind, so that I 
could thankfully utter the language of the Psalm- 
ist, “The Lord is my Light and my salvation, 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength 
of my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” Verily, 
He bringeth low, and raiseth up again at his 
pleasure: who shall not trust in his Almighty 
power, and fear his Holy Name! After this 
illness, it was proposed by my medical attend- 
ants, that I should try the effects of warm bath- 
ing and sea air; and apprehending it might also 
prove beneficial to my beloved sister’s health, I 
consented to go to Hastings as soon as I was 
able; and have reason to hope it was not a wrong 
conclusion, as in a short time, I was favored to 
find considerable improvement, and was gra- 
ciously permitted to experience, that our Al- 
mighty Father does not withhold the bread of 
life, nor the fresh springs of consolation from 
those who desire to love and serve Him, in all 
situations, however solitary and remote from 
the outward communion with kindred spirits. 
While at this place, separated from society, and 
free from domestic engagements, I had great 
opportunity of viewing and contemplating the 
stupendous works of an Almighty hand, which 
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Selections from the Religious Experience of 
Ann Crowley. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

Sixth Month, 1815.—I entered on a family 
visit to Friends of my own Monthly Meeting, 
in company with my much esteemed and valued 
friend, William Forster. We labored, according 
to our several gifts, harmoniously, in the love of 
the Gospel, and were enabled, through the re- 
newed extension of Divine aid, in the conclusion, 
to commemorate the unmerited mercies of a 
gracious Lord, who faileth not to help and pre- 
serve those who trust in Him alone, not daring 
to lean to their own understandings. After this 
I was mostly at home for several months, except 
spending some time at Staines, in the fulfilment 
of social duties in the large family of my af.- 
flicted brother-in-law, Thomas Ashby, who was, 
in the Eighth Month of this year, deprived of a 
second wife, a truly valuable companion, and 
kind, religious care-taker of a numerous family 
of fourteen children. I felt the ample reward 
of peace, in endeavoring to mitigate their trial, 
by rendering that little assistance I had in my 
power, by sympathy and care; and in perform- 
ing this and similar duties, I have had cause to 
say, it is more profitable to visit the abode of the 
afflicted, and mingle the tear of mourning with 
the sorrowful, than to enter the habitation of 
prosperity and mirth. In the Twelfth Month, 
1815, I believed my way was opened to leave 
this interesting family, having for several years 
had a prospect of religious service in the counties 
of Hampshire, Dorset, Somerset, and the city of 
Bristol; and having heard that my beloved 
friends, William Forster and Sarah Hustler, 
were under similar concern, I believed it would 
contribute most to my peace, to propose uniting 
with them in this very important engagement; 
which so fully met their concurrence, that we 
ventured to spread our religious prospects before 
our different Monthly Meetings; and obtaining 
their approbation and sympathy, on the 27th of 
Second Month, 1816, we entered on this weighty 
embassy, visiting the families of Friends in Bris- 
tol, and most of the meetings in each county; 





of the vegetable world, and forming the vast 
deep, causing the raging waves to become a per- 
fect calm, after a tremendous storm. Well might 
David say, “Oh Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all! 
The earth is full of thy riches, so is this great 
and wide sea:” and with impressions of wonder 
and gratitude, he further exclaims, I will re- 
member the works of the Lord: surely I will 
meditate on all thy works, and talk of all thy 
doings.” 

Eighth Month, 1819, I returned home with my 
dear sisters. My mind was fully satisfied with 
having tried the means recommended, though 
it did not prove of such lasting benefit as our 
friends and the doctors had hoped for; yet in 
the Ninth Month, 1819, it pleased my Almighty 
Helper to renew my strength sufficiently to ena- 
ble me to unite with a committee of women 
Friends, separated by the Quarterly Meeting, 
for the important service of visiting the Monthly 
Meetings, which constitute this large body. This 
weighty engagement I was enabled to accom- 
plish, in conjunction with fellow-laborers, and 
have gratefully to acknowledge, that the retro- 
spect yields solid satisfaction, in having en- 
deavored, though feebly, to discharge that little 
debt of love due to the militant church. 

(To be contigued.) 
—  ——— 

A MAN in an angry passion rarely accom- 
plishes any thing, except such things as he is 
afterwards sorry for. 





loudly proclaim his omnipotence, in the creation * 
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Incidents and Reflections—No. 297. 


TEMPTATIONS. 
The Independent, of New York, published 


some comments on the case of a broker who had 
been sentenced to imprisonment at Sing Sing 
for forgery, which contain matter of instruction. 

A few months before the discovery of his 
crime, he had an excellent business and social 
reputation, and was a member of a Christian 
church. The following explanation is given of 
his case : 

Several years ago, while suffering under that 
mysterious trouble, nervous prostration, scoffed 
at sometimes by the strong, and realized only 
by those who have come under it, and being 
also in great pecuniary strain at the time, there 
came into his hands, in the ordinary routine of 
his business as a stock broker, a certificate of 
some stock which in its most important part was 
blank—the figure 9 was written in the place fur 
it, but the line in the body of the certificate 
where the number of shares represented by it 
should have been filled by the word “ nine” was 
clear white paper. 

There came before him the thought how very 
easy it would be to write “ ninety” in the blank 
space and add a cipher to the figure 9 in the 
other place. It was that fatal old suggestion— 
how very easy, and how very easy to cover it up 
and make it good, and nobody would ever know 
it, and no harm would be done, and other peo- 
ple do similar things, ete. 

As usual in such cases, he did not adopt the 
suggestion at once. But the tempting paper 
was in his possession several weeks, and the 
emergency did not pass; so, after familiarity 
with the thought had undermined resistance, he 
took his pen and did that easy act. The old 
story of repetition followed, for there seemed no 
other way to wrest success from the circum- 
stances and avoid exposure. Moreover, although 
his double life was rather exceptional in not 
including personal vices, a drain came upon him, 
partly in trying to assume money losses of friends 
and customers, and partly by that fatal facility 
of disappearance which is noted in borrowed 
money and is much more the habit of what is 
ill-gotten. It never became possible for him to 
get firmly on his feet, and certainly it never 
became less easy to go on. 

We certainly shall not argue that he was 
blameless because an opportunity which he 
neither made nor foresaw, nor was responsible 
for, presented itself to him, and in circumstances 
which gave it peculiar power. It seems like 
palliation, and that it could be easily argued ; 
but in order to avoid any difference of opinions 
let that pass 

Which of us can truthfully look back and 
say that he has never thought about—not con- 
templated doing, but thought of—some vile 
thing? 

It is our part to repel the suggestion instantly 
and finally; it was his part, and he is suffer- 
ing the consequences of not having done so. 
The tempted are to resist temptation—from the 
earliest consciousness of moral responsibility till 
we shut our eyes on this world, we all know 
this. 

Nevertheless, what of the tempter? One may 
tempt without meaning it, and without even 
knowing it. Who it was that half filled out 
that stock certificate which slew poor Smith, 
and who or how many they were through whose 
train of hands it passed to his will never be 
publicly known—probably they do not now 
know themselves, Yet it ig ngt clear that they 


became tempters unconsciously; were they not 
guilty of contributory negligence, and is not such 
negligence morally wrong? Is it not at once 
contrary to public morals, cruel and wicked to 

say, as plainly by actions as could be said by 
words, and in any place or relation from that of 
the bank officer down to the errand boy, “here 
is an opportunity, unchecked and unnoticed, for 
you to steal if you choose?” To leave valuables 
in sight, drawers unlocked, checks signed in 
blank, negotiable papers in such a condition 
that they can be easily forged or altered—are 
we not our brother’s keepers? To trust is one 
thing and necessary; to tempt by carelessness 
is another—the distinction is plain. 


with those left behind, I was in possession of a 
fortune for those early days. I recall the fact 
that this thought was a tenant of my mind for 
a moment, and for a moment only. Bless God, 
it found no hospitable lodgment any longer.” 































































There is much instruction in the remark, that 
this temptation to evil doing “ found no hospita- 
ble lodgment” in the mind. For if we permit 
ourselves to dally with temptations, and allow 
the thoughts to dwell on the desirable objects 
presented to our view there is great danger that 
the strength to resist evil will gradually lessen, 
und we finally be overcome. The only safe 
course is to turn resolutely away from the pre- 
sentation and look to God for strength to walk 
uprightly in his sight; The Scripture declara- 
tion is, “ Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you,” but this must be a positive, determined 
resistance, and it is safe to occupy the mind as 
speedily as possible with other things. 


There is a story of an eminent jurist whose 
little boy came to him frequently for answers 
to questions or other help, and the only answer 
was “ Run away now—I am busy.” The jurist 
lived to see his son, for whose training he was 
always too busy, stand at the bar to receive sen- 
tence for a crime. Contributive negligence 
clearly. Was it sinful? Judge for yourselves. 
Are sins of commission always worse than those 
of omission? Perhaps not; at least, both sorts 
are genuine sins. 

Care and forethought are a duty, and they 
pay. Carelessness and neglect are a sin; they 
scatter the seeds of temptation and spring up 
rankly in more sins. 

There is no doubt that we are responsible and 
incur guilt, if we voluntarily place unnecessary 
temptation in the way of others. Our Saviour 
taught his disciples to pray—“ Lead us not into 
temptation.” But yet there is a Divine power 
extended to man which enables him to over- 
come and thus escape the snares of him who 
seeks to beguile and lead us astray. 










It is cheering to read of those who have with- 
stood temptation : 

“Stop a minute,” said a gentleman to the 
friend who was walking with him. “Just here 
I once fought for my soul’s life, and by the 
Grace of God won it.” 

“ How was that?” asked his friend. 

“Tt happened in the time of my clerkship,” 
was the answer. “I left my room one Friday 
evening for a stroll. While standing right here 
for a moment I was hailed by a young clerk 
whom I knew. He was two years older than 
myself—smart, clever, with manner that to me 
was very attractive. Pointing toward a neigh- 
borhood then notorious for its haunts of evil 
pleasures, he invited me to go with him there.” 

“Young and social myself, it seemed impos- 
sible to resist. Having taken a few steps with 
the young man, all at once the sight of the 
chapel, in the rear of the church yonder, re- 
minded me of a promise I had made to an old 
friend to meet him there some Friday evening 
at the prayer-meeting. But I was moving the 
other way. It seemed now as if I heard this 
voice: ‘If you go yonder to-night, you will 
never again feel like going to the chapel. Which 
party will you join? Answer.’ 

“Tt was the crisis of my life. Here I stood 
where two ways met. The debate was torture. 
I prayed inwardly and power came. I stopped 
short, mentioned the promise I had given to my 
older friend, bowed my good-night and hastened 
to the chapel.” 























































































































The Baptist Weekly records the case of a dis- 
tinguished public man of Indiana, who was en- 
gaged at the time of his sudden death, in writing 
reminiscences of his life. He was narrating to 
his daughter who was writing from his dictation, 
the story of a terrible temptation which assailed 
him when quite a youth. By attention to busi- 
ness and correct deportment he had won the 
implicit confidence of all who knew him. This 
confidencé was shown, when on one occasion— 
before the days of easy and rapid communica- 
tion by means of railroad and telegraph—he 
was intrusted with $22,000 to deliver in the 
then far-distant Cincinnati. Day after day, on 
his long horseback journey, he guarded his 
treasure with the most scrupulous fidelity, with- 
out a thought of dishonesty. But he said— 

“There was a moment, a supreme and critical 
one, when the voice of the tempter penetrated 
my ear. It was when I reached the crown of 
those imperial hills that overlook the Ohio 
River, when approaching Lawrenceburg from 
the interior. The noble stream was the great 
artery of commerce at that day, before a rail- 
road west of Massachusetts had been built. 
What a gay spectacle it presented, flashing in 
the bright sunlight covered with flatboats, with 
rafts, with gay-painted steamers, ascending and 
descending, and transporting their passengers 
in brief time to the Gulf of Mexico, the gateway 
to all parts of the world. I had to sell my horse 
and go aboard one of these with my treasure, 
and I was absolutely beyond the reach of pur- 
suit. There was no telegraph then flashing in- 
telligence by an agency more subtle than steam, 
and far outrunning it; no extradition treaties 
requiring foreign governments to return the 
felon. The world is before me, and at the age 
of twenty-one, with feeble ties connecting me 














When one of the kings of France solicited a 
M. Bougier, who was a Protestant, to conform 
to the Roman Catholic religion, promising him 
in return a commission or a governorship, 
“Sire,” he replied, “If I could be persuaded to 
betray my God for a marshal’s staff, I might be 
induced to betray my king for a bribe of much 
less value.” J. W. 
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Our words are not always expressive, or even 
indicative, of our thoughts. We say many 
things without meaning what we say. We ask 
questions which we do not wish to have answered. 
We pass an acquaintance on the street with the 
formal question, “ How are you?” If he were to 
stop and tell us that he was not feeling well to- 
day, we should be surprised at his thought that 
we really meant to inquire about his ‘welfare. 
And so in many a phrase of civility or social 
custom, orof commonplace usage. Words, words, 
words, they are only words. We speak without 
thinking, and we do not always even think after 
we have spoken.—Sunday-School Times. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Writings of Early Friends. 


It is through the literature of the early Friends 
that we receive a correct idea of the birth and 
growth of Quakerism. To us has descended as 
a legacy and trust their testimonies and writings, 
explaining their principles and practices. And 
we who still bear the name of “ Friends,” should 
duly consider how far we are “ guided and gov- 
erned” by the same spirit. 

In Sewel’s “ History of the Society of Friends” 
(a work he was twenty-five years in preparing) 
he tells us, “The Friends became a great people 
under heavy oppression. * * They had no 
king, prince, nor potentate to protect them, and 
who in the beginning, had not among themselves 
any men of renown or literature, but relying on 
their integrity, and trusting in God alone, at 
length triumphed over the malice of their op- 
pressors.” And Sewel further remarks: “ When 
opportunity was afforded to revenge themselves 
of their enemies, even then they would not, but 
left it in the Lord’s hands.” Thus they put to 
a practical test their principle of peace. 

Those versed in English history during the 
time of the English civil war and the Protec- 
torate of Cromwell, are fully aware that it was 
an age of enthusiasm and religious excitement. 
The Independents triumphed over the Pres- 
byterians, the former having the support and 
protection of the Protectorate. This sect was 
more liberal than the others, and Cromwell was 
the professed “ patron of religious liberty.” It 
was during this season that the Quakers suffered 
their worst persecutions, caused by the instiga- 
tion of the clergy of the Independents. Their 
hatred of the Friends was caused by the prin- 
ciples of the latter—striking, as they did, at the 
foundation of ecclesiastical power, and the law- 
fulness of tithes ; declaring the Gospel should be 
preached “ without money and without price.” 

Edmundson, in speaking of the hypocrisy of 
the churches of that day, wrote, “ When the 
faith of Jesus was departed from, and selj-in- 
terest got into the churches—then godly care 
and holy discipline went to decay.” * * “In 
all meetings for worship the Lord must be the 
Chairman, Ruler, and Judge, whose good spirit 
of Heavenly Wisdom and Divine counsel must 
rule in the hearts of his people.” 

Whitehead (who was a pillar in the Society) 
wrote “ Friends believe that acceptable worship 
cannot be performed by man in his own time 
and will, but is a duty that must be discharged 
under the immediate promptings of the Holy 
Spirit, and not limited to time, place, or person. 
The preparation of the heart in man, and the 
answer of the tongue is the Lord’s. This is 
equally necessary both for minister and con- 
gregation. When called to the ministry, wait 
on the Great Head of the Church to know what 
and when to speak. For God knows best the 
conditions of the minds present, and what food 
is required. For no man knoweth the things 
of a man save the Spirit” 

The progress of Friends’ principles during the 
supremacy of Parliament was remarkably rapid, 
though there is no statistics to show the number 
of proselytes. They commenced with Fox in 
1647 (Elizabeth Hooten wasthesecond minister). 
In 1655 they went over the sea, and in 1656 
they crossed the ocean and appeared in America. 
In 1659 the first “ Declaration of Faith,” by 
Friends in America was published. Issued by 
Christopher Holden, John Copeland and Richard 
Doudnay. (This was written while they were 
in the Boston prison New England in First 


XUM 


Month 8th, 1657.) The article was a declara- 
tion of the beliefs of the Society, and also em- 
bodied an earnest exhortation to its members to 
be obedient to their convictions of right. In it 
is found the following passage : “ Before all men 
we do declare, we believe in God, the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit ; according as they are de- 
clared by the Scriptures. And the Scriptures 
we own to be a true declaration of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit ; in which is declared what 
was in the beginning, what was present, and 
what was to come.” 





















ties of England, in Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 


but in France, Poland, Italy and other countries. 
And wherever they went they met with perse- 
cution, which they patiently endured. 


energy in the minds of men, has not a more 







































from all professors of Christianity, and especially 
by all those who claim the name of “ Friends.” 
Exizaseti B. SatrertTHwalte. 


Flowers of Barly Summer in North Carolina 
Mountains. 


(Continued from page 101.) 

The ascent of the mountain from Linville, 
representing a vertical rise of 2,000 feet, is very 
interesting botanically — the cooler altitudes 
maintaining plants in flower, which either do 
not grow at all at the foot, or ceased blooming 
there some time before. There are four princi- 
pal peaks, all of which may be ascended in 
one day by sturdy climbers, who start early and 
do not loiter; but toexamine plants as one goes 
takes more time, and many successive trips over 
the beautiful old mountain, will each, I think, 
bring to light new floral treasures. The upper 
slopes are covered with forests of black spruce 
and southern balsam, walking in whose cool 
shade, the foot treads noiselessly on beds of 
mould made by the untouched droppings of 
ages perhaps, where wood sorrel creeps in broad 
masses, and on jutting boulders little fields of 
poly-pody grow. On the open rocks a very 
pretty saxifrage makes its home (Sazifraga leu- 
canthemifolia) with white petals, three of which 
bear each a pair of yellow spots near the base. 
The plant has a tendency to turn red, and pre- 
sents a very striking appearance when in full 
flower with crimson leavesand stems. Rhododen- 
dron Catawbiense was still in bloom on this moun- 
tain on the twelfth of Seventh Month, although 
past its prime, and Rhododendron Vaseyi (a pur- 
plish flowered azalea of comparatively recent 
discovery) was just fruiting; but Rhododendron 
maximum (the common mountain laurel) was at 
its height of bloom, glorious in white, pink, and 
even rose-purple. As the upper heights were 
reached, a very interesting sight was the masses 
of Leiophyllum buzifolium or sand myrtle, alow, 
heath-like shrub, with leaves resembling the box 
of the gardens. It is quite common in the pine 
barrens of New Jersey, where it blooms in spring. 
Here on the Grandfather it was in some places 
in fruit, in others in full bloom, and in others 
again in bud. Michaux speaks of finding it on 
some of the neighboring mountains, and in his 
notes of his trip to the Grandfather country 
calls it in one place “the new shrub.” Its close 
growth makes a delightful bed, inviting one to 
lie in the sunshine on these sub-alpine cliffs, 
and abandon himself to the enjoyment of the 
view and the pure breeze. No tongue can de- 
scribe the sublimity of this outlook. In every 





In 1660, Friends existed in thirty-nine coun- 


Holland, Germany, New England, New York, 
Virginia, Maryland and West Indies. Their 
labors extended not only in Protestant lands, 


In Besse’s preface to “Sufferings of Friends,” 
he writes: “ Religion, next to her own light and 


popular argument in her favor than the patience 
and constancy of her afflicted confessors.” 

The early Friends labored with tongue and 
with pen, and the bent and stress of their min- 
istry was “ conversion to God, regeneration and 
holiness.” Not schemes and verbal creeds, or 
new forms of worship, but the leaving off of the 
superfluous, claiming that too often form took 
the place of substance ; that the body would go 
through the semblance of worship, while the soul 
was not lifted in either praise or prayer. In 
many of their writings occurs Paul’s advice to 
his son: “In all things show thyself a pattern 
of good works, and in doctrine show uncorrupt- 
ness, gravity, sincerity and sound speech.” And 
in all their writings we find exhortations for 
“love and peace.” 

Edmundson writes, “ Heaven is a quiet place, 
there no quarrels are; and religion is a holy 
and peaceable thing which excites to piety and 
charity, but not to strife and debates.” In an- 
other article the same author also writes: “ Walk 
as freemen in the Truth. * * And drink the 
cup which the Lord has placed in your hands 
as a trial of your faith.” 

Isaac Penington was quite a prolific writer of 
this age, and one of the sweetest things penned 
by him was entitled, ‘The day of God’s power 
and love.” Among his writings occurs the fol- 
lowing passage, “True knowledge is only to be 
had by the immediate revelation of Christ in the 
soul. A person can never believe in the nature 
of God, who has not first the nature of God re- 
vealed to him. If a man search the Scriptures | direction, far below and away to the hazy hori- 
all his days, hear all that can be said by man | zon, the forest-clad mountains lie—here bathed 
concerning God, Christ, faith, justification, &c., | in sunlight, there in shadow, and again deluged 
be able to dispute them, and think he can make’| in rain or wrapt in mist. The wind is like an 
his tenets good before all the world; yet if he| inspiration, bringing the freshness of Time’s 
hath not received the true knowledge of the| dawn from across whole counties of almost un- 
nature of these things, all his professed faith in | broken woodland. 
them can not be true.” Another plant, which I first saw on the Grand- 

E. Burroughs wrote a “plain spoken” address | father, and whose bright red buds, narrow and 
to the “Rulers of the Nations,” in which the | pointed, were rather more conspicuous than the 
superstition and idolatry of past and present | opened flower, was Vaccinium erythrocarpon. It 
were pictured. It was an earnest call to repent- | is nearly related to the Cranberry, and bears a 
ance, and ended with a prophecy that time ful-| really beautiful and striking blossom, with long, 
filled. protruding anther tubes and corolla lobes curled 

In all the writings of the early Friends we | tightly back, but likely to be seen only by the 
recognize the same object—an earnest desire to | observant, as the small flowers are disposed on 
awaken the minds of the people to right actions, | the stems one at a time and far between. On 
instead of following shallow forms alone. the rocks of the very summit, luxuriating in 

The doctrines and testimonies preached, prac- | unlimited sunshine and breeze, clumps of Geum 
tised and recommended, and for the support of | radiatum grow, its bright yellow flowers some- 
which, the early Friends suffered so much, still | times nedding gaily down from inaccessible 
stand in full force, and are entitled to respect | crevices of precipitous cliffs. This species, I 
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believe, is peculiar to the high mountains of 
North Carolina, and when double, as it some- 
times is, is as beautiful as a little yellow rose, 
to which family it belongs. A few hundred 
yards below the summit, at the foot of an enor- 
mous boulder, is a spring whose maximum 
temperature is said to be forty-two degrees. Not 
far from this, in a spot made damp, I suspect, 
by the rivulet that flows from the spring, was a 
good sized plantation of Chelone Lyoni—a rich, 
red species of our common Turtle-head. And 
further on down the mountain, in a wet, dark, 
glen-like place, I came upon Trailing Wolfs- 
bane (Aconitum reclinatum), more odd, I thought, 
than beautiful — its stems neither upright nor 
trailing, but, somewhat like Mahomet’s coffin, 
disposed to hang between heaven and earth, 
and with cone-like, whitish flowers borne hori- 
zontally on their stalks. Two plants, close of 
kin to our Quaker Ladies, flourish on this 
mountain, and indeed throughout this region— 
Houstonia purpurea and H. ‘Serpyllifolia. The 
latter is so much like the Quaker Lady in its 
blossom as to be easily mistaken for it, until the 
difference of leaf and the creeping habit of the 
plant are noticed, especially marked in contrast 
to the erect attitude of our species. 

Not far from Linville are stations of the rare 
Gray’s Lily (named in honor of Prof. Asa Gray) 
bearing rather small, deep red flowers, never 
far open, but I was not fortunate enough to 
collect it in its native haunts. I saw it, how- 
ever, in cultivation at the Highlands Nursery, 
two miles from Linville—a delightful place to 
visit, devoted almost exclusiv ely t to the propaga- 
tion of native American plants. In this vicinity, 
too, I was much interested to find a species of 
honeysuckle ( (Lonicera parviflora) with the upper 
pairs of leaves connate (that is, the two opposite 
leaves grown together at the base) and the top- 
most pair of all forming a perfect little basin, in 
which a bunch of small reddish flowers grow, 
resting there as snugly and unconcernedly as 
the baby of the old nursery song whose cradle 
was in a tree-top. 

The Linville country is quite rich in orchids, 
but I was too late for some of the most beautiful. 
The genera which I did find in flower were 
Microstylis, Liparis, Corallorhiza, Listera, Calo- 
pogon, Pogonia, and Habenaria. 

My stay was so short that there was little 
time to devote to the many beautiful varieties 
of ferns, but besides the ordinary sorts of our 
own woods, I saw the little Asplenium Montanum, 
which is in fruit sometimes at about two inches 
high ; Cystopteris bulbifera, a narrow, graceful 
fern, bearing small bulbs on its back; the pretty 
walking leaf (Camptosorus rhizophyllus), often 
rooting at the apex and starting a new frond 
there, in its turn to root and develop another ; 
Asplenium angustifolium and Pellea Atropur- 
purea, 

The above only begins to enumerate the botani- 
cal features of the North Carolina mountains in 
summer. I have simply jotted down some of 
the things which were of interest to me as I 
passed along, in the hope that others, who, too, 
love to study the “lilies and grass of the field,” 
and note with what beauty and grace they are 
clothed, may some day be attracted to the same 
delightful region. What lessons of faith are 
preached there as everywhere in nature? I often 
think of a passage somewhere in Thoreau’s works 
—“T saw a delicate flower had grown up two 
feet high, between the horses’ path and the wheel- 
track, An inch more to the right or left had 
sealed its fate, or an inch higher; and yet it 
lived to flourish as much as if it had a thousand 
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acres of untrodden space around it, and never 

knew the danger it incurred. It did not borrow 

trouble, nor invite an evil fate by apprehending 

it.” C. F.S. 
Philadelphia. 


For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Fasting. 

Did not fasting take a prominent place among 
the Jews? Why is it then, we do not see Chris- 
tians fast? 

To the eyes of the world the true Christian 
may not appear to fast, but there are few walkers 
in the way of the cross but well know what it is 
to fast. 

Christians are brought into the freedom and 
liberty which is in Christ, and they know that 
not only do “all things work together to them 
who love God,” but also, that “ every creature 
of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving.” (1 Tim.iv: 4.) 

To the Jew, food, accounted unclean accord- 
ing to the law, if partaken of, made the man 
unclean, but to the Christian a// things are clean, 
provided he eat them in good conscience, and 
without offence to others, for as Paul says, “ Meat 
commendeth us not to God,” nor doth ‘the ab- 
staining from meat do so either. But every 
man is free to partake of all such things as he 
chooses, as food for his body, according as God 
gave permission to Noah, before the law was 
given, saying, “ Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you; even as the green herb 
have I given you all things. ” (Gen. ix: 3.) 

But careful and cleanly asthe Christian should 
be of his body, the present home of his soul, yet 
should his main care be for the preservation and 
sustenance of that soul. Daily does the soul 
need this bread, that cometh down from heaven. 
So did Christ Jesus teach, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” The soul feeds thereon and 
rejoices. This incoming presence of God’s spirit 
becomes his necessary meat and drink. 

Now let us turn to the Israelites, those ex- 
amples unto us. Though through faith they left 
Egypt, and passed dry-shod through the Red 
Sea, yet did God bring them into the wilderness, 
and suffer them to hunger and thirst that He 
might teach them that all their supplies came 
from God, and from Him alone. Here, then, 
was a fast appointed of God and in his own 
time. Like them, the Christian is called upon 
to undergo these fasts, and Christ hath not left 
us without instructions as to our conduct therein. 
And since this fast is of God and to Him, and 
not of man, nor of our own will, either, Christ 
says, “ When thou fastest, anoint thine head, 
and wash thy face; that thou appear not unto 
men to fast, but to the Father which is in secret, 
and thy Father. which seeth in secret, shall re- 
ward thee openly.” (Matt. vi: 18). So does the 
awakened soul on its Zionward journey, have at 
times to pass through seasons of apparent deser- 
tion of all that is good, and enemies both within 
and without may be permitted to buffet and vex 
the soul, which finds comfort in that ever present 
accompaniment of all true fasting, prayer. And 
I truly believe, the greater and more continued 
the service into which any one be called, and 
the greater the power which the Divine Master 
wills to put into that vessel, the more humbling 
and heart searching will those seasons of refine- 
ment be. 

So let not the young and inexperienced be 
discouraged or disheartened because of the way. 
Amidst it all, let us remember that we still have 
an advocate with the Father, even Jesus, who 
while in the flesh was himself so tried and 


tempted, and now suffers his to be so too, that 
they may follow Him; and his prayer on their 
behalf is not that they may be taken “ out of 


| the world, but that thou (his Father and our 


Father) shouldest keep them from the evil.” 
(John xvii: 15). And these He will keep by 
his own power, if they only abide in Him, “ look- 
ing unto Jesus as the Author and Finisher of 
their faith.” 

Paul speaks to the Gentile Corinthians con- 
cerning lawful things, “‘ that ye may give your- 
selves to fasting and prayer.”’ (1 Cor. vii: 5), 
and the Lord Jesus told his disciples, who found 
that they lacked power to cast the devil out of 
the child.” This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.” (Matt. xvii: 21). Ifthen 
the spiritually-minded man is thus /ed to seek 
God, and he feels called upon to abstain at times 
from “pleasant bread,” as Daniel did (x: 3), 
this fast is, I believe, accepted of the Lord; but 
not so with such fasts as have their spring in 
man’s will, and in which the flesh may take pride 
and even pleasure. Such are unblessed, for it 
may be asked, “ Who hath required this at your 
hand ?’ * Is saiah i i: ¥2) 

In the true fast the soul is tendered, humbled, 
and made loving and compassionate towards 
others. In that of man, appointed in his own 
will, or by that of other men, the hard heart 
may still remain, with all its self-righteousness 
and pride; and when it is over, the man goes 
on his own way as before, smiting his fellow- 
servants with “the fists of wickedness.” (Isaiah 
lviii: 4.) 

True fasting then, like true prayer, begins, is 
carried on and closed, not according to man’s 
will or appointment, or in his own time, but by 
the teachings and leadings of God by his Spirit, 
according to his will and purpose. When the 
bridegroom cometh, then the fast is over, and 
the feast begins. 

Let us then crave strength patiently to travel 
on in the footsteps of the flock, who have fol- 
lowed in the steps of the Good Shepherd him- 
self, if so be, we may be favored to know some- 
what of that experience to which Paul had at- 
tained, wherein he could say, “I have learned 
in whatever state I am, therewith to be content.” 
(Phil. iv: 2). And in the midst of either joy 
or suffering he bids us, “ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” (Phil. iv: 4.) 


W. W. B. 


Wor AcquaINTED witH Ruts. — When 
Franklin was in Paris, among the infidels and 
scoffers of that day, he was ridiculed for loving 
the Bible. He determined to find out how 
many had read the book at which they scoffed. 
He informed one of the learned societies, of 
which he was a member, that he had come 
acrogs a story in pastoral life in ancient times 
that appeared to him very beautiful, but he 
would like the judgment of the society upon it. 
On the evening appointed, Franklin Had a 
reader of finely modulated voice read to them 
the Book of Ruth. They were in ecstasies over 
it, and one after another rose to express gratifi- 
sation and admiration, and the desire that the 
manuscript should be printed. “It is printed,” 
said Franklin, “and is part of the Bible.” —N. 
Y. Observer. 

enmemnsnatigilipamennaints 

ONLY in the sacredness of inward silence does 
the soul truly meet the secret-hiding God. The 
strength of resolve, which afterw ards shapes life 
and mixes itself with action, is the fruit of those 
sacred, solitary moments when we meet God 
alone.— FREDERICK W1.1.1AM RoBertTson. 
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SELECTED. 
FOR COMMON MERCIES. 


Dear Lord, are we ever so thankful, 
As thankful as we should be to thee, 
For Thine angels sent down to defend us 
From dangers our eyes never see; 
From perils that lurk unsuspected, 
The powers of earth and of air, 
The while we are Heaven protected 
And guarded from evil and snare? 


Are we grateful, as grateful we should be, 
For commonplace days of delight, 

When safe we fare forth to our labor, 
And safe we fare homeward at night; 

For the weeks in which nothing has happened 
Save commonplace toiling and play, 

When we've worked at the tasks of the household, 
And peace hushed the house day by day? 


Dear Lord, that the terror at midnight, 
The weird of the wind and the flame, 
Hath passed by our dwelling, we praise thee, 
And lift up our hearts in thy Name; 
That the circle of darlings unbroken 
Yet gathers in bliss round the board, 
That commonplace love is our portion, 
We give thee our praises, dear Lord! 


Forgive us, who live by thy bounty, 
That often our lives are so bare 
Of the garlands of praise that should render 
All votive and fragrant each prayer. 
Dear Lord, in the sharpness of trouble 
We cry from the depths to the throne! 
In the long days of gladness and beauty 
Take Thou the glad hearts as thine own. 


O common are sunshine and flowers, 
And common are raindrop and dew, 
And the gay little footsteps of children, 
And common the love that holds true. 
So, Lord, for our commonplace mercies, 
That straight from thy hand are bestowed, 
We are fain to uplift our thanksgivings— 
Take, Lord, the long debt we have owed! 


—Margaret E. Sangster, in “ The Congregationalist.” 


SELECTED. 
GIVING AND TAKING. 


[Wuirttier contributed to the Old South Fair news- 
paper the following versification of a poem by Tinne- 
valuva, a Hindoo poet of the third century of our era, 
who, he says, was “a hater of idolatry, and had an 
almost Christian conception of God and duty.”] 


Who gives and hides the giving hand, 
Nor counts on favor, fame or praise, 
Shall find his smallest gift outweighs 

The burden of the sea and land. 


Who gives to whom hath naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small, indeed, 
As is the grass blade’s wind-blown seed, 

Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 


Forget it not, O man, to whom 
A gift shall fall, while yet on earth; 
Yea, even to thy sevenfold birth 
Recall it in the lives to come. 


Who broods above a wrong in thought 
Sins much; but greatet sin is his 
Who, fed and clothed with kindnesses, 

Shall count the holy alms as naught. 


Who dares to curse the hands that bless 
Shall know of sin the deadliest cost ; 
The patience of the heavens is lost 

Beholding man’s unthankfulness. 


For he who breaks all laws may still 
In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven ; 
But none can save, in earth or heaven, 
The wretch who answers good with ill. 
secsiipicunincaianane 
Limp.—If you had frequented the taverns in 
London two hundred years ago, in the year 
1693; you would have seen well-dressed, able- 
bodied men limping about, with glasses of wine 
and punch at their lips. The fashion of limp- 
ing had just come in, and those who were not 
in the secret wondered that so great a number 
of jolly gentlemen should suddenly become lame. 
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William and Mary were sitting on the throne 
which had been abdicated five years before by 
James II. James was in France, at the court 
of Louis XIV., and the Grand Monarque was 
trying to restore James to the throne he had so 
inanely lost. There were in England a great 
many zealots of “ hereditary right,” who wished 
to see James back again, but as compared with 
the whole nation they were a very small minor- 
ity. They were numerous enough, however, to 
make it quite lively for William and Mary. 
The four letters composing the word “limp” 
stood for Louis, James, Mary of Modena, his 
wife, and the prince, his son; and the loyal sub- 


ject who limped while he drank, was taking off 


his bumper to these four worthies. 

The fashion spread to other towns. A regi- 
ment was quartered in the city of Exeter to re- 
press the orgies there, and in Bath they were 
very troublesome. But the fashion soon passed 
away.—Selected. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
A Walk in Delaware County. 


Although the season was growing too late for 
a botanist to hope to find many species of flow- 
ers in bloom, the expectation of meeting with 
the beautiful fringed Gentian ( Gentiana crinita) 
tempted me to go to Wawa Station on the 
twenty-seventh of Ninth Month. 

A kind friend living in the neighborhood, and 
interested in botanical research, guided me to 
the spot where this lovely plant was growing— 
without hisaid my journey would probably have 
been fruitless, as the locality was far removed 
from a public road, and on a retired bank, not 
likely to be found except by thorough search, 
such as very few casual visitors would bestow. 


It has now been eight days since my speci- 
mens were gathered, and they still look fresh 
and continue unfolding the beautifully blue 
lobes of the corolla, which are strongly fringed 


—to this the name of the species is due. The 
flowers are solitary on the end of rather long 
branches. In the same vase with them are some 
plants of the Soapwort Gentian ( Gentiana Sapo- 
naria). The flowers of this are also blue, several 


of them are crowded together at the summit of 


the stem or in the axils of the leaves. I have 
found specimens with nearly or quite fifty flow- 
ers on a single stalk. They are closed at the 
top, not opening as do those of the fringed Gen- 
tian. They were gathered two days later, and 
like their cousins retain their brightness and 
freshness. 

Many of the species of Gentian have blue 
flowers and some of them ofa peculiarly brilliant 
hue—such as the narrow-leaved variety which 
grows in the sandy soils of some parts of New 
Jersey. 

Gray enumerates nine species in the United 
States, but there are several others found in the 
Alps of Europe, some of them very small, and 
one of larger growth, which is valued as a me- 
dicinal tonic. z 

Lindley says the genus is a large one, and 
while blue is the most frequent color, yet white, 
yellow and even red flowers are met with. The 
great majority are found in hilly or mountain- 


ous regions in the northern hemisphere, some of 
them ascending the Himalayas to the height of 


16,000 feet. The abundance and beauty of the 
Gentians on the European Alps arrest the atten- 
tion and demand the admiration of the travel- 
ler. Some of the dwarf species are found grow- 
ing in profusion, environed on all sides by ice- 
clad rocks and mighty glaciers. All have tonic 
properties, but the species most used in medicine 
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is the Gentiana lutea, which is collected in Swit- 
zerland and the Tyrol. 

A short distance from the Gentians, my intel- 
ligent comPAnion called my attention to some 
specimens of the round-leaved Violet (Viola 
rotundifolia), which usually grows in cold north- 
ern woods in Maine and Michigan, and to the 
southward only along the Allegheny Mountains. 
They were growing on a cold northern slope of 
stony ground, densely shaded by Beech trees. 
The flower is yellow and, like the other species, 
comes early in the spring. The leaves are then 
about an inch in diameter, but increase during 
the summer to three or four inches and then lie 
flat on the ground. ‘The finding of this plant 
was a peculiar satisfaction. 

We passed a dead tree in which the Flickers 
or Golden-winged Woodpeckers had nested for 
several years in succession, in a hole they had 
dug in the decayed wood. 

The twigs of a low bush in the woods were 
thickly covered with a species of Aphis, or plant 
louse, which was clothed with a white cottony 
covering, which made it quite conspicuous. I 
had often met with this insect in my rambles— 
but in this case all of the numerous colony were 
busily engaged in waving backward and for- 
ward. It was a very curious spectacle, and the 
only solution that suggested itself of the phe- 
nomenon, was that they were engaged in moult- 
ing, and ‘that these motions were a part of the 
efforts used to disengage themselves from the 
skin that had become too small for the increased 
bulk of the insect. The aphides belong toa class 
of insects in which the parts of the mouth are 
formed into a tube, with this they pierce the 
plant on which they live and absorb the juices 
on which they subsist. They increase with 
great rapidity and often nearly cover the parts 
of the plant attacked by them. 

The aphides lay their eggs in the fall of the 
year and then die. Those which are hatched 
in the spring are all females, which are the 
mothers of millions of plant lice, all like them- 
selves, females without wings. These children 
are produced time after time, each set giving 
birth to others, and sometimes there are nine or 
ten successive generations. The last generation 
produces perfect male and female individuals 
with wings, which lay eggs. 

When the eggs are hatched in the spring, 
they begin to grow, and reach their full size in 
ten or twelve days. The young which they pro- 
duce do not come from eggs, but may be traced 
with the microscope like little buds within the 
old ones. These buds are formed at the rate of 
three, four or seven a day. In ten days they 
begin to produce others. It is evident that one 
plant louse might be the parent of millions dur- 
Ing one season. 

In crossing a neglected field, before entering 
the woods, we noticed much of the Cuphea, a 
plant of about one foot in height, with small 
purple flowers, and densely cov ered with very 
viscid hairs. Several of the plants had smail 
insects caught by these hairs—but whether the 
Cuphea is an insectivorous plant like the Dro- 
seras and some others, which derive nourish- 
ment from the insects they have entrapped ; or 
whether the detention of the prisoners is merely 
an accidental circumstance, would require closer 
examination, than we could at the time conve- 
niently give. 

After dining at the house of a kind and hos- 
pitable friend, we explored the country lying 
directly west and northwest of the Williamson 
building. It is a comparatively barren tract of 
land, but rich in botanical specimens—partly 
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from the nature of the soil, and partly because | I was speechless with astonishment, and came in 
its want of productiveness discourages the farm- | out of breath to tell the tale. I thought every- 
ers from upturning with his plougtsthe original | one else would be as much surprised as I was. 
inhabitants of the soil. Dr. Trimb¥® who is a} I came in and told the youth to run home, add- 
botanical authority in that neighborhood, pro-| ing, “ Your father is having meat and potatoes 
nounces it one of the fruitful spots for a botanist | for dinner, and the smell would revive you.” 
to explore. It was late in the season, and our | I asked him if they often had such things, and 
time was too limited to examine it thoroughly, | also whether it was Christmas. I remembered 
but we found several interesting plants, and re-| I once had some at Christmas. But when the 
turned home well satisfied with the day’s work. | young man did not offer to run home, I thought 
J. W. | he must have misunderstood me, and I kept on 
From “THe Lonpon Frrenp.” | Deseeching him to go home. I could not con- 
A Sad Lif ceive of anyone being able to sit still with such 
s ; aa Lille, . |a splendid opportunity. When he did go at 
The following touching letter gives a graphic length, my father called me to him, and, without 
insight into the life that others lead. One-half] any explanation, told me if I ever ventured to 
of the world knows so little of how the other] say anything on the subject again he would 
half lives that the suggestiveness of the letter | thrash me severely. I was duly impressed by 
itself seems to make its insertion desirable. It} this threat, and never dared to ask any more 
comes to us fully signed by the writer, and the 


: : 7 nd the | questions. 
worker who sends it says in relation to it: “I] When I grew older, however, and I ventured 
can vouch for the veracity of the writer.” All 


, ‘ 1 to play with other children, we had a game in 
who are interested in the great social reforms] which I was never able to choose. At the end 
of the day acknowledge the bond that binds | of the game one side represented plum pudding 
all mankind together, and this sympathy should | and the other roast beef, each one having to 
stir our hearts to reform all the social abuses 


i d Se3| choose, and to play on the side they chose. 
that cause the downtreading of our fellow citi- | When I was asked which I would rather have, 
zens :— 


I always went off into a reverie, using my im- 

Derar ComRADE:—I feel in a very unhappy | agination as a guide, as I had never tasted 

state of mind just now, and I would like you to} either. It generally ended by them pushing me 
know a little of my experience. From my ear- 


outside, as I was never able to decide. 

liest recollection I have been generally sad and| My life since I have grown up has not been 
unhappy. I was the youngest of six children, | much better, for since I have been able to get 
and whatever love my parents originally had in | a little more food I have been too ill to enjoy 
their nature seemed to have been used up before | it—the consequence of starvation in childhood. 
I was born. At all events I never had any of | The drunkenness also has been increased ten- 
those endearing words or caresses that are so} fold. I have never been able to reconcile my- 
necessary to the happiness of a child. I was| self to it as some women do. I hate anything 
always longing for something which I could | coarse and brutish; and I have had to endure 
not get, but of course I did not know what was] filthy language, threats, and blows sometimes. 
missing. I am glad to tell you that I don’t have it now. 

If I had been a healthy child I could have} I have tried every means I know to soften and 
commanded a certain amount of love, but being | turn their hearts, but when men become habitual 
sickly and wretched I seemed to be in the way. 


drunkards they are morally dead. Finally, I 
I don’t think I was wanted by anyone. My 


have had to get rid of them. 
mother was away all day at work in the field,| It is very hard to try to be a Christian in those 
and sometimes she would stay for a week to- 


circumstances. I often wonder how long it will 
gether, especially at harvest time. My father,| take to eradicate the effects. One can’t live 
who had no trade, used to act the part of a wo- 


continually in such an atmosphere and not be 
man in the house, while my mother was the| demoralized. If one plays with pitch, some of 
bread-winner. I am sure father was kind in 


it will stick to one’s hands. I have gone to 
his way, but I was always afraid of him; and ’s upon several occasions, and asked to 
mother was either too tired or did not seem to 


be allowed to stay there for the night, when I 
think I required anything in the shape of affec- | have known my brother was drinking. 
tion. 


I hope you will-excuse me for thrusting this 

Whenever I ventured out to play I was sure | moral dungheap upon you, but I feel you ought 
to be hurt by some of the rougher and healthier | to know a little of me, then you will be better 
children, and as I mostly cried, I was avoided | able to judge. K. B. 
by them. Thus I grew up shunned by all. nae el, 

My father took to drink some time before, and 
his feelings were blunted and finally deadened. 
I was always hungry, and never knew what it 
was to have enough to eat. The house was al- 
lowed to renain filthy, and in addition to this, 


Jock would slip in and alight on the mantel- 
piece, seize the bell-pull and ring, then quickly 
taking up a position in the corner of the sill he 
would watch with a roguish twinkle in his eye 
the entrance of the maid, whom he always sa- 
luted with a series of croakings, as near resem- 
bling human laughter as it was possible for a 
raven to utter. 

At roosting time the poultry received a large 
amount of attention. Jock was most assiduous 
in the performance of his evening duties, which 
consisted in arranging the turkeys, cocks and 
hens, into what he no doubt considered classical 
groupings, as they perched among the branches 
of the trees. His modus operandi was to get 
underneath the poultry and nip their toes with 
his bill till they had dressed their ranks accord- 
ing to his Attic taste. His powers as a mimic 
were remarkable. He could bark so well that 
if you did not see him at it you felt sure it was 
adog. Jock’s barking capabilities were only 
made use of to frighten any degenerate raven 
that dared approach where he claimed the ex- 
clusive right to reign “as lord of fowl and 
brute.” His pursuing a little distance and 
barking vigorously made short work with any 
visits of Jock’s own tribe. As a matter. of 
course, strangers were amazed to hear barking 
overhead in mid-air, and certainly such an oc- 
currence was startling enough. 

Everything sparkling and glittering in ap- 
pearance excited Jock’s cupidity ; he had con- 
cealed stores of spectacles, coins, tea-spoons, 
small knives, buttons, ete., which, in spite of his 
ingenuity in hiding, were often found out and 
pillaged by parties in search of stolen property. 
A worthy merchant in Tobermory was alarmed 
one clear summer morning by a smart tapping 
on his window; on sitting up to see who his early 
visitor was, judge his surprise to see Black Jock 
peering at him through a pair of spectacles, 
which he held in position by a hold with his 
bill in the centre. A hen with chickens com- 
menced cackling in a court below, upon which 
Jock turned his gaze downward, and gravely 
surveyed, with peculiar interest, the tender 
brood, thinking, no doubt, that one or more of 
such dainty creatures would make a nice break- 
fast for a hungry raven. 

Jock made a dart downwards, but before he 
reached his prey, a fierce sky-terrier who had 
been watching his movements, darted from his 
couch with such fury, and so determined an 
aspect, as to make our hero at once conclude 
that “discretion was the better part of valor,” 
and he fled accordingly, dropped his spectacles 
in his hurry, which the terrier immediately 
transferred to his couch, as a trophy of his watch- 
fulness. 

A young colt grazing in a park near by To- 
bermory came in for a share of Jock’s attention 
one day. The tricky rogue alighted suddenly 
on the back of the colt, and cruelly pecked the 
frightened animal with his sharp bill, till he 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

A Pet Raven.—This remarkable bird, while 
scarcely fledged, was picked up in the woods 
one day by his master, who was at once im- 
pressed with the idea that he had got possession 







































































I was terrified to see my father come home| of a bird of promise, and forthwith carried him | leaped the fence and rushed through Tobermory ; 
drunk. No one can imagine the horror of it | home, and in due time christened him “ Black | at a tremendous gallop, Jock holding on all the ( 
except those who have suffered it. My child-} Jock.” while with his claws, and mercilessly using his 
hood was one hideous dream. I never thought} Black Jock was a wag of the first water, and | beak to urge, if possible, to greater speed the d 
except on three subjects, namely, would I have| never presented his bill, without previously | tortured colt. After clearing the village, our \ 
something to eat when mother came? would my | making up his mind to compel whom it might | amateur rider unfixed his claws and rose in air w 
father be intoxicated? and would I go to hell | concern “to pay” for his special amusement and | with outspread wings, and soared majestically b 
if I died? I was never taught the Jove of God; | delectation. Our king among birds was in the} over the bay to Drumfin, his favorite locality. w 
I was taught the fear of hell only. This is no | habit of sunning himself on the sill of the dining-|_ The women of Tobermory were in the habit : 
exaggeration ; it is only a small portion of the | room window, from which position he observed | of going to the hills with creels on their backs h 
truth. the laird’s manner of using the bell pull when} to bring home peats, but woe to these females r 
I remember on one occasion being sent on an | he wanted attendance. In the laird’s absence | if Jock, in his rambles, found any of them with fi 
errand by a friend of my brother, and seeing | the window was generally put up so far, for the|a white cap on her head. The mischievous h 
the master have meat and potatoes for dinner. | admission of fresh air, and on such occasions | rascal would attack with desperation every wo- 0 
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Frep.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $16.00 a 17.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $15.00 a 16.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.60 a $2.80; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.35 ; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.80; do., patent, 
$3. 85a $4.15 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.95 a 3.00 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was scarce and firm 
at $2.25 a 2.50 per 100 pounds for new. 

' Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 66 a 66} cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 46 a 464 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 364 a 37 cts. 

Beer CattLe.— Extra, 5}c.; good, 43 a 5c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 48c ; inferior, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3} a 3¥e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 3} a 4}c.; good, 3} a 
34c.; medium, 2} a 3c. ; common, 2} a 24c.; culls, 13 a 
le. 

Hoas.—9} a 9{c. for good Western, and 9} a 93c. 
for the other grades. 

ForeiGn.—Financial houses in London agree in 
expecting the United States to call for a gold loan, 
resulting in a large rise of the rates. The Sratist holds 
that only the repeal of the Sherman act can restore 
confidence in America. By continuing their present 
policy of obstruction, it says, the silver Senators in 
Washington may oblige the great capitalists, who re- 
cently sent gold to the United States under the belief 
that the Sherman act would be repealed, to withdraw 
their loans. 

Marshal MacMahon, of France, died in Paris on the 
17th inst., in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

The Russian naval officers are still being fetéd in 
Paris, and their responsive actions excite much com- 
ment. 

As regards to the singing of the “ Marseillaise”’ from 
a balcony in Paris by one of the Russian officers, a 
member of the Diplomatic Corps said to the World 
correspondent : 

“The spectacle of an officer of the Czar, a direct 
representative of the most autocratic ruler in the 
world, singing to a crowd of Republicans, probably 
mixed with Anarchists and Socialists, the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ is a curious sign of the times. There is only 
one thing that would have surprised me more, viz: if 
the Czar himself had sung the‘ Marseillaise’ from that 
balcony. The French will find in the end that all 
this demonstration has been a clever move on the part 
of financially broken-down Russia to obtain easy and 
ready access to the overflowing coffers of prosperous 
France.” 

The N. Y. Tribune correspondent says: “ Europe 
has no reason to witness these outbursts on the one 
side, or toleration of them on the other, with regret 
or displeasure. A Franco-Russian alliance may make 
for peace as well as the Triple Alliance, though not in 
the same degree. If anything is certain where so 
much is uncertain, it is that France need expect no 
support from Russia in any purpose of revenge or 
aggression until Russia, for her own purposes, wants 
war. She is not ready for war, nor are her long-medi- 
tated plans ripe for the striking of a blow, nor is she 
under any illusions. France and Russia united may 
or may not be strong enough for defence. They cer- 
tainly are not strong enough at present for attack, 
while Germany, Austria and Italy are bound together 
in a defensive military league.” 

Differences are springing up between the officials of 
the South German States and the Imperial Govern- 
ment upon the tobacco tax proposals, but there is no 
apprehension on the part of the Government that the 
tobacco and wine tax bills will not pass the Reichstag. 
The latest computation of the strength of the Govern- 
ment in the Reichstag gives it a majority of from fif- 
teen to twenty. The Reichspartel Agrarians, Free 
Conservatives, National Liberals, a portion of the 
Anti-Semites, a section of the Freisinnige party and 
all the Polish members will support the Government. 
The parties in opposition will be the Centre party, 
Socialists, Richterists, Alsatians and Independents. 

Some half-smothered interest has been aroused by 
another discovery of the identity of the “‘ Man with the 
Iron Mask.” The literateur Bazeries, who has long 
been engaged in searching for the cypher used by 
Louis Quaterze in secret State papers, announces that 
his efforts have been crowned with success, and that 
he has found among certain documents proof that the 
“Man with the Iron Mask” was Debulonde, who 
raised the siege of Conti against royal orders, and was 
subsequently ordered to be imprisoned at Pignerol, 
where he was shut up at night and allowed exercise 
by day while masked. 
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The London Times announces that a collection of 
papyri has just been bought by the Geneva Museum, 
which contains fragments of the [liad and the Odys- 
sey, presenting great variations from the received text, 
and a passage from the Orestes a thousand years older 
than any manuscript hitherto known. There are also 
poetical, historical and scientific compositions in the 
collection as yet unattributed. One of the most ex- 
citing things about these finds of papyri is the possi- 
bility of early or contemporary Christian records being 
discovered. 

A dispatch to the Central News from Constantino- 
ple says: The Sultan has bought from a French sa- 
vant, for 5,000 pounds Turkish, two epistles that are 
ascribed to the Prophet Mahomet. The documents 
have been tested by the highest authorities, and have 
been declared to be authentic. The discovery of these 
epistles, the dispatch adds, may revolutionize the Ma- 
hommedan world. 

A special to the Times from Calcutta says, it is stated 
that the Ameer of Afghanistan is selling asslaves the 
persons who were captured by his forces during the 
recent rebellion of the Hazara tribes. The expenses 
incurred in putting down the rebellion were heavy, 
and the Ameer is said to be selling his captives into 
ow to recoup himself for the money then expend- 
ed. Ten thousand persons have been already sold to 
slave merchants and others. 

Buenos Ayres, Tenth Month 17.—Advices received 
here are to the effect that Admiral Mello, commander 
of the insurgent Brazilian fleet, again bombarded Rio 
Janeiro yesterday. The damage done is said to have 
been great. Many of the residents who remained in 
the city during the prior bombardments are now flee- 
ing to interior cities and towns. President Peixoto 
continues his efforts to organize a fleet wherewith to 
give battle to the enemy. 

The #erald’s correspondent in Rio Grande tele- 
graphs that a fierce battle was fought between the re- 
volters and Government troops near Ibiceli, which is 
forty-five miles from the frontier of Uruguay. After 
a battle lasting all day the Government forces were 
routed. The field was covered with dead. 


NOTICES. 


I SHALL BE MUCH OBLIGED for a Notice in THE 
FRIEND, of the fact that after completing, through 
the kindness of a Friend at Mogrestown, N. J., my 
series of the “Extracts” of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting between 1749 and 1825, I was offered by our 
friend G. V. several preceding 1749, and I am now 
desirous to Jearn whether any more earlier than that 
year are to be had. Those obtained from G. V. are— 
1707, 1709, 1711, 1712, 1715, 1722, 1727 and 1732. 

It is my present thought that these Extracts should 
be printed. They will make an authentic and in many 
particulars, very interesting History of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and by the addition of some judicious 
notes, giving historical and biographical data explana- 
tory of the text, they would be, it seems to me, very 
serviceable permanently. My idea would be to close 
the series about 1825. 

If any of the readers of TE FRIEND have others of 
the “ Extracts,” preceding 1749, besides those which, 
as stated above, | have already obtained, I should be 
greatly obliged for the opportunity to make copies of 
them. 

Howarp M. JENKINS. 

921 Arch Street, Phila. 

Piarn MiItirnery WorK DONE BY RAcHEL G,. 
HAL, who will meet customers regularly as hereto- 
fore at 457 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, on Third- 
day of each week, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF IN- 
DIANS desire the services of a Friend and his wife to 
take charge of the Farm and School at Tunesassa, N. 
Y.; to enter upon their duties in Fourth Month, 1894, 
Any Friend feeling drawn to engage in this service, 
will please communicate with either of the following: 

EPHRAIM SMITH, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 

JostAH WIsTAR, Salem, N. J. 

CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St., Phila. 

Sarau E. Smirg, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Wantep—A Teacher for Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing School, at Sugar Grove, Hendricks County, Indi- 


ana, Apply to 
ALBERT MAXWELL, 
or ABRAM PEACOCK, 


Plainfield, Indiana. 


A new edition has been issued of “The autobiogra- 
phy and writings of George W. Taylor,” and is for sale 
at Friends’ Institute, in Twelfth Street, below Market, 
Price 25 cents. 

Wantepv.—The Committee having charge of the 
Farm at Westtown desire to engage a suitable Friend 
as manager of Farm and Farm-house, to take charge 
next year. 

For information apply to 

TruMAN ForsytTHE, West Chester, Pa. 
JosHua L., HARMER, Moorestown, N. J. 
WituiAM J. Evans, Marlton, N. J. 

or JoHn L. BALDERsTON, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Aid Asked for Sufferers on the Sea Islands, 
South Carolina. 

Following the editorial suggestion in a recent issue 
of THe Friend and encouraged by appeals which 
have come to us from correspondents, we wish to no- 
tify all readers of Tue FrRrenp that the Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of 
Colored Freedmen, will gladly receive funds to be kept 
apart for the special object of giving relief to the sur- 
vivors on the islands lately visited by the destructive 
storms, and to spend the same with care and according 
to our best judgment. 

On behalf of the Executive Board, 
RicHarp Woop, 
E.uiston P. Morris, 
Wo. H. Hatnes, 
Epwarp M. WIsTAR. 
Davip G. Auxsop, Treasurer, 
409 Chestnut Street. 


Mewmorr OF GrorGE Fox, Published by the Tract 
Association of Friends, cloth, 144 pp, Price 50 cents. 
A discount of 30 per cent to the trade, to Auxiliary 
Associations, and by the dozen copies. Friends’ Book 
Store, 304 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


BrsLE ASsocIATION OF FRrienps. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Bible Association of Friends in America 
will be held on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month Ist, at 
8 P.M, in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 
140 N. Sixteenth Street. Friends generally are invited 
to attend. 

EPHRAIM SMITH, 


Tenth Month, 1893. Secretary. 


Diep, Eighth Month 4th, 1893, Naomr P. Hates, 
wife of Jacob E. Haines, in the fifty-ninth year of her 
age. A member of Upper Eavesham Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. This dear Friend being of a 
cheerful disposition, was known and appreciated most 
by her own family, and through the redeeming love 
and mercy of her Divine Master, has been gathered 
into the Heavenly Mansion (we reverently believe), 
and is now walking the golden streets of that beauti- 
ful city, the new Jerusalem, of which she liked to read 
while here, where there is no more pain or suffering, 
and where her weary soul is forever at rest. 

——, on the twenty-sixth of Ninth Month, 1893, 
Amos THorpP, a member of Woodbury (New Jersey) 
Monthly Meeting. Although this dear Friend had 
reached the advanced age of eighty-four years, his 
powers of mind and body were comparatively unim- 
paired, and suddenly, “before decay had touched him 
or the ground grown soft under his feet, he entered 
into the new youth of eternity,” and we trust heard, 
from the lips of the dear Master whom he had earn- 
estly tried to serve, the blessed words, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

, at her residence near Rising Sun, Md., on the 
twenty-first of Ninth Month, 1893, ANNA AMELIA 
REYNOLDS, wife of Stephen J. Reynolds, aged fifty-two 
years. She was brought up in association with those 
who separated from Friends in 1827, and with sin- 
cerity of purpose became an active laborer amongst 
them. But, like Saul of Tarsus, who could think he 
was “doing God service” while persecuting Jesus of 
Nazareth, “in ignorance and unbelief,’ she was in 
time favored with clearer views of Gospel truth and 
duty. She then attended the meetings of Friends, 
and with her family became a member of New Garden 
Monthly and of Colora Preparative Meeting. Having 
found the Saviour, who in his tender love was waiting 
to receive her, she was ever on the watch, seeking to 
draw others, not alone of her own family, to come and 
put their trust in Him; so that we feel it may be said 
of her, that “ being dead she yet speaketh.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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